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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
On Memory and Judgment. F. H. Bradley. Mind, No. 66, pp. 1 53— 

174. 

The object of the article is to throw light on the ultimate value of memory 
as a test of truth. Doubt drives us to reflection ; and if we go on to find 
truth, we will have a judgment which, when we reflect, satisfies us. Our 
last judgment, that is, our present judgment, must be treated as infallible. 
Further reflection may reject our judgment, but until further reflection 
comes, we must hold the judgment as true, for while making a judgment 
we cannot entertain the possibility of its error. The presence of an idea 
contrary to what is judged would prevent the making of the judgment or 
would destroy it if made. After a judgment is made, we may by reflection 
re-affirm, deny, or doubt it ; but in either case what was our judgment has 
become part of another judgment and ceases to exist as our original judg- 
ment. It has become an element in a new logical present and its signifi- 
cance is dependent upon the content of the new present. Thus reflection 
on a judgment destroys the independent value of the judgment, makes it 
subordinate to the present judgment, and while it is obvious that I cannot 
go beyond my present judgment while it remains present, it cannot there- 
fore possibly be doubted. A judgment made conditional by being made 
subject to a doubt is still, as a present judgment, made unconditionally. 
Again, a judgment may be fallible only in its general character as being 
one judgment among others. Taken otherwise, the possibility of error is 
antecedent and abstract, and it cannot be applied to this case as this case 
actually exists. So if judgment is supreme, memory cannot have inde- 
pendent worth, nor can judgment depend on memory. But it is urged 
that thinking depends upon past experience as memory gives it. This is 
true only in a sense. We depend upon the past only for materials, with 
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regard to which the decision of the present is supreme ; otherwise memory 
is absolute. But memory is not independent, for, as a fact, memory fails. 
Moreover, if past connections are absolute, then is the present determined. 
And, again, memory is frequently corrected, which is evidence of its falli- 
bility. So if memory is fallible, there must be a higher criterion, or we are 
plunged into scepticism. But memory, wherever corrected, is corrected 
by a judgment. If it be objected that it is only through memory that a 
judgment is one, the reply is that though time and memory are necessary 
for the formation of a judgment, this applies only to the psychical aspect 
of a j udgment, besides which there is the logical aspect. This latter aspect, 
or the logical content of what I assert, is independent of my state when I 
assert, that is, is independent of the psychical character of the judgment. 
What I take as one judgment is, psychologically, a matter of convenience. 
But, logically, and with reference to content, what is meant by one judg- 
ment is an ideal determination of reality in which for my mind the subject 
remains one and unbroken. This one and unbroken experience is one 
judgment just because, and just in so far as, it admits nothing disconnected 
and independent. It therefore excludes anything like memory. 

E. Jordan. 

Radical Empiricism and Agnosticism. Alfred H. Lloyd. Mind, No. 

66, pp. 175-192. 

In this day of empiricism and pragmatism, it is well to turn our atten- 
tion to the inevitable negative which positive experience always suggests, 
and to ask whether there is any meaning left for the unknowable. It is 
the purpose here to indicate the pragmatist's attitude toward agnosticism. 
There are many forms of agnosticism, the more typical of which may be 
designated as follows : (1) absolute agnosticism, for which reality as out- 
side of all knowledge is essentially unknowable ; (2) transcendent agnos- 
ticism, for which reality is unknowable to human minds, but knowable to 
some other mind or minds ; (3) transcendental agnosticism, which holds 
that the knowable and the unknowable correspond to two different natures, 
also to two different faculties of human nature ; (4) positivistic agnosticism, 
which views the unknowable as the infinitely distant yet-to-be-known ; (5) 
empirical agnosticism, for which the unknowable is the direct and imme- 
diate reality of positive experience. This last view is held by the author. 
The first three views misinterpret the limitations of knowledge, and fail to 
take account of that something which not only in form but also in essence 
is distinct and apart from knowledge. The fourth view assumes reality as 
essentially knowable, but regards it as practically unknowable, because 
complete knowledge of it is infinitely remote. This view mistakes the 
nature of infinity, which, however truly continuous and possible, cannot 
be the same in kind as the finite. The fifth view argues through Kantian- 
ism to radical empiricism or pragmatism. Kant's thing-in-itself has been 
destroyed by his own a priori, which has made the knowable and the for- 
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mally unknowable vitally and inseparably one. Kant's unknowable be- 
comes, then, the knowable's own native realism, the direct and immediate 
reality of positive experience. The pragmatist's unknowable is his imme- 
diately real experience. The immanence of the unknowable within the 
knowable is illustrated by reference to the history of thought, to the sci- 
ences, and specially to psychology. The theory is defended against the 
charge of solipsism. 

E. Jordan. 

Individualisme et philosophic Bergsonienne. Georges Aimel. Rev. de 

Ph., VIII, 6, pp. 582-593. 

Whether individualism be regarded as the necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of evolution, or as a perilous factor of disintegration, the fact re- 
mains that it is an ever growing tendency in modern thought. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to trace the relation of individualism to the 
philosophy of Bergson, which seems to be the order of the day in France. 
The Bergsonian philosophy is, first of all, a critique of Kant's Transcen- 
dental .(Esthetic. For Bergson space is the only homogeneous medium. 
Time, duration, is the medium of pure consciousness. There are two selves : 
the one being the exterior projection of the other, its contaminated, spatial, 
social representation. Our inner life is a whole formed of qualitative mul- 
tiplicity. If we try to determine its elements by separating them from that 
which gives them their particular coloring, we render them unknowable. 
Hence the individualistic principle : omne individuum ineffabile. We must 
protect our inner self from all external influences which tend to alter it. 
The goal of our inner life must be liberty, activity in pure duration, unim- 
peded by any external spatial elements. Become yourselves, as Nietzsche 
puts it in his Zarathnstra. Individualism may oftenest lead to immoral- 
ism ; it does not necessarily imply it. He only is moral who creates his 
own values, who draws from his own spiritual substance the rules of his 
conduct. And Bergson is not the only contemporary philosopher whose 
psychology is, at least implicitly, individualistic in tendency. Thus Hoff- 
ding speaks of the formal and the real self, distinguishing between the two 
in a manner strikingly similar to Bergson' s. His ethics is decidedly in- 
dividualistic. James also shows us the impossibility of discriminating 
clearly between the various elements that go to form the stream of conscious- 
ness. Allied to this is the theory of the subliminal self, now attract- 
ing some attention. One clearly sees this individualistic attitude in the 
pragmatism of to-day. That religion is true for me which best expresses, 
is most in harmony with, my own inner self. I am the measure of all 
things. Man is creator of values, no less than creator of truths. In prag- 
matism individualism is implied ; in Bergson' s psychology it finds its most 
complete and most precise expression. It is rather curious that a Latin 
mind should have given individualism, an essentially Germanic notion, its 
clearest statement and its soundest psychological basis. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 
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Le Dieu de Spinoza. V. Brochard. Rev. de Met, XVI, 2, pp. 129- 

164. 

Spinoza did not vary in his conception of God, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. The Tractatus theologico-politicus is concerned with the relation 
of reason and faith. Reason alone is the direct communion of the soul 
with God. Faith, depending upon revelation, represents God as a legis- 
lator to whom man must conform his will even when he cannot understand 
it. God, who adapted truth to the feebleness of man, is not only a think- 
ing and extended substance, known by reason, as the Ethics teaches, but 
a benevolent God, bent on the reign of justice and charity. Yet there is 
no contradiction here, for Spinoza identifies will and intelligence ; i. e., 
will is active intelligence. God's will is necessarily determined by his in- 
telligence. In this sense only is God either free or determined, that He 
must obey His own reason, and that there is necessity in everything. 
Reason, for Spinoza, includes morality ; and both reason and morality are 
but means to the reign of justice, charity, and the love of God. But, 
again, the conception of God in the Tractatus is not incompatible with 
that of the infinite, universal, and unchangeable substance of the Ethics. 
This God, with the attribute of extension, which has branded the philos- 
ophy of Spinoza as pantheistic for so long, is pantheistic if immanence in 
the world is pantheistic ; but is not pantheistic, unless that God can be 
called pantheistic who is at the origin of things, perfect, all powerful, en- 
dowed with reason, self-consciousness, self-determination, distinct from 
the world as substance is from its modes, or cause from its effects, and 
capable of interesting himself in the affairs of the world and of revealing 
himself to the world in order to bring on the reign of justice and charity. 
For extension, as a divine attribute, is not what is perceived by the senses, 
but what is conceived by the understanding. Spinoza's great contribution, 
however, is not that extension is an attribute of divinity, but his denial that 
God is a final cause. Perfection is defined by reality, conceived by cate- 
gories of quantity, not of quality. The basis of God's being is the par- 
ticular thing, which exists in the act. God is an efficient cause which 
draws from itself by its own initiative the multiplicity of its effects. Force 
or power appealed most to Spinoza's mind ; for the philosophy of Spinoza 
is an adaptation to modern forms of thought of a very ancient philosophy. 
If he shows Cartesian influence, he shows still deeper influences, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabian, especially through Plotinus. 

C. West. 

Le problems de Dieu d'apres la philosophie nouvette. N. Balthasar. 

Rev. Neo-Sc, XV, 1, pp. 90-124. 

According to LeRoy, the merit of the teleological argument is the affir- 
mation of the God of the moral and religious life, the preceding proofs 
having said nothing of the moral attributes of God. This is incorrect 
since all the arguments refer indirectly, if not directly, to these attributes. 
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If God is pure Act, He is Infinite Perfection, and consequently Goodness 
and Intelligence. Moreover, the teleological argument offers the only 
adequate explanation of the order in the world. As regards the proof from 
the aspirations of the human soul, one allows that a desire is not a proof. 
But an ever-recurring and ever-unsatisfied desire is a manifest sign of the 
imperfection, and therefore of the contingency, of man. The content of the 
ideas of good and bad changes, as LeRoy claims, but the imperative, abso- 
lute character of duty is always the same. The voice of conscience is a 
revelation of God. LeRoy, on the contrary, finds in the changing aspect 
of the moral order, in the Thought- Action which always tends to pass beyond 
itself, what he considers the affirmation of the divine. Now common-sense 
defines reality as external to thought. It affirms the existence of God and 
of the Soul, because these are necessary for the explanation of the phenom- 
ena which we experience. Idealism declares that it is impossible even to 
think of anything outside of thought. According to LeRoy, the real is 
defined by these two characters : (i) by its maintaining itself against 
criticism, and (2) by inexhaustible fertility. The idea of God answers to 
these two characteristics. It has always, in one form or other, played a 
most important part in the world. Therefore the idea of God must have 
some divine reality corresponding to it. But LeRoy does not seem to allow 
to the idea of God any more than a symbolic or pedagogical value. For God is 
Thought-Action and the principle of growth and moral reality, transcendent, 
because He is above the abstractions of matter and of reason, immanent, 
because He realizes Himself progressively in action. This belief in God 
is, then, not the outcome of logic, but is a living experience. There can 
be no atheists, since no one is content with what he has and is, but wants 
other things. God is a person because He is the spring of action in my 
personality. At bottom Nature, Duty, and God are the same thing ; and 
God is infinite Becoming. LeRoy claims that his proof of the existence of 
God is accessible to the multitude ; he claims that this God is the God of the 
multitude. But surely God is not Becoming, but is the All-Perfect Being. 
The logical arguments for His Existence are accessible to all. Does not 
the Cosmos need someone to order it ? Does not the world demand an 
author ? And is not the Church present to supplement reason ? 

M. Molloy. 

Will-Force and the Conservation of Energy. W. E. A. Wilkinson. 

The Monist, XVIII, I, pp. 1-2 1. 

Mind directs the motions of matter ; for (1) it alone can furnish a found- 
ation for ethical ideas, and (2) we cannot imagine that the experience of 
conscious beings would have been the same without consciousness. The 
direct argument from the consciousness of the control of events is often 
answered by saying that, because we get our desires, we think we have 
brought them about. But the fact that action always follows desire can be 
explained neither as an accident nor as an illusion. Mind, then, directs 
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the motion of matter. To do this it must originate motion. This can be 
reconciled with the theory of the conservation of energy. The total amount 
of energy in the universe is constant but infinite. It exists in two forms, 
spiritual and material. The former, which is infinite in quantity, can be 
transformed into the latter, which is also probably infinite in quantity. 
Though material energy is indestructible, it exhibits a tendency to pass 
from kinetic to potential form, and so would result in stagnation, if the 
interference of will-force did not prevent this. For this purpose only a 
very small amount of motion is necessary. Its very smallness has led 
scientists to doubt its existence. The attempt is often made to explain all 
animal action as habit, therefore as mechanical. The author has shown 
that many actions cannot be explained as habitual. Moreover, habit itself, 
including instinct and reflex action, may be explained as originating in action 
performed by conscious effort. It has been fixed by long process of repe- 
tition. There is some difficulty in conceiving the origin of force in con- 
sciousness, but this is true also of matter. These ontological entities are 
bound together in a harmony, thus constituting a monism. This theory in- 
troduces a second force into evolution, guidance through the conscious 
efforts of the organism concerned. Shorter periods of time will afford re- 
sults. From individual guidance we infer universal guidance and thus 
reach the idea of God. To argue more strictly, if some material energy 
originates in will-force, all originated so, though the transformation had no 
beginning in time. The universal will-force is one aspect of God. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Function of Philosophy as an Academic Discipline. George R. 

Dodson. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., V, 17, pp. 454-459. 

Philosophy has not the influence in our universities that it ought to have. 
The difficulty is increased by the various views as to the nature of the sub- 
ject itself. The emphasis in teaching it should be, not upon the special 
disciplines, but upon its unifying function. It should assist the student to 
a world-view. For a long time this world-view will be merely tentative ; 
it will have to be constantly broadened. The teacher of philosophy can- 
not carry out this plan if he is merely a specialist. He should be thoroughly 
acquainted with at least one science and should know the main problems 
of all. Now that scientists are examining the substructure of their various 
fields, they are finding themselves in the field of philosophy. They need 
the previous experience of philosophy to guide them, and philosophy, in 
turn, needs their help. The teacher of science can aid in this work of 
unification by pointing out the larger relations of his subject. Nearly all 
research is stimulated by the desire to solve the great problems of life. 
Philosophy should be presented in such a way as to show the progress in 
the development and solution of these problems. It would be well for the 
student to become thoroughly acquainted with some one system in order to 
have a basis of comparison. If this system is mechanical, he will have to 
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supplement it so that life and mind can find place ; if it is moral, he will 
have to provide room for physics. In short, philosophy should assist the 
student in getting his bearings in the universe, and most minute special 
investigations should be handed over to the special disciplines. 

C. H. Williams. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
fiber psychophysische Wechselwirkung und das Energieprincip. Aloys 

Muller. Z. f. Psych., XLVII, 2, pp. 1 15-140. 

The author first reviews the various objections made to the theory of in- 
teraction and the attempts to refute them. He classifies the latter under 
three headings, viz.: the psychological type, as represented by v. Grot, 
Stumpf, Ostwald, Kulpe, and others ; the physical type, as given by Busse ; 
and the functional type, recently attempted by Geyser and by Becher. 
The first two types, he thinks, are absolutely disproved by Atwater' s and 
Rubner's careful measurements of energy in living human and animal 
bodies, which experiments have shown beyond doubt that the living or- 
ganism is itself a closed system of physical energy, allowing of no interfer- 
ence by any kind of postulated psychical energy. The functional type 
alone is not affected by these disproofs of psychical energy, because it 
simply postulates a change in the direction of physical energy by means 
of the psyche without changing the amount of physical energy itself. 
Geyser has upheld interactionism on this basis, arguing that, so far as the 
energy is concerned, it is indifferent in what direction it is spent, that the 
physical impossibility of pure change of direction without any change of 
energy does not mean a logical impossibility, and that laws concerning 
physical causality do not necessarily hold for non-physical phenomena. 
But, our author objects, a physical change depends not only upon the 
nature of the cause, but also upon the nature of the thing affected by the 
cause. Hence, if one member of a causal series belonged to the non- 
physical phenomena, a physical cause would not affect it. Besides, the 
psyche, in order to bring about a certain change in the direction of the 
physical energy, must know beforehand the effects of its own influence. 
Hence Geyser's arguments presuppose what he wants to prove. The same 
objection must also be made to Becher, whose argument, though otherwise 
logically correct, unfortunately implies two absolute physical impossibili- 
ties, viz., a frictionless medium and the complete isolation of a moving 
particle. Hence interactionism requires a new proof of an entirely different 
character. 

L. R. Geissler. 

The Methods of the Naturalist and Psychologist. H. R. Marshall. 
Psych. Rev., XV, 1, pp. 1-24. 

Naturalists as a body have held the psychologist's method of introspec- 
tion in contempt ; yet each step, which all scientists take in their work, is 
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in the end based on introspection. The data which we are called upon to 
examine in introspective psychology are presentations. Of these, sensa- 
tions are the most emphatic. The characteristics which always belong in 
common to all forms of presentation are : intensity, manifoldness, realness, 
the algedonic quality, and the time quality. If we could isolate psychic 
elements, and could observe them in reflection as thus isolated, we should 
discover in connection with them elemental intensity and elemental pain 
and pleasure. Presentations must be more or less real. Between their 
minimum and maximum realness they must display all manner of grades 
of psychic stability. There thus appear diverse worlds of reality. Real- 
ness must thus attach to concepts, and these concepts must appear as more 
or less real according to the nature of the contexts in which they appear. 
It is necessary to draw a sharp line of distinction between the objective 
concept reality and realness which is a subjective characteristic. The ap- 
preciation of the existence of each of the general qualities of presentation 
is determined by the appearance in consciousness of a special form of pres- 
entation, each of which is sui generis, and is one of the ' senses of relation.' 
All of these general qualities are in a measure given together in connection 
with each presentation. Where certain of the phases of these general 
qualities are coincidently emphatic we should expect to observe the appear- 
ance of new and distinctive combinational ' senses of relation.' But there 
are other qualities which are not appreciable in connection with all presen- 
tations. The existence of each of these special qualities, of which the 
spatial is the most important, will be due to the appearance of a special 
* sense of relation ' presentation. But there are specific presentations which 
seem to be clearly differentiated from one another, — sensations, percepts, 
concepts, instinct experiences and emotions, and acts of will. The pres- 
entations given in reflection are only part of the whole of the state of con- 
sciousness considered, and in any given instant the part of consciousness 
which we call Self is existent, although it is not presented, and, in fact, is 
non-presentable. This Self, and the presentations of this Self, must always 
affect each other. No distinction can be made between voluntary and in- 
voluntary attention. Belief appears as an establishment of realness by that 
simulacrum of the Self which we call the empirical ego. Whenever we 
experience an act of belief, we actually must experience an act of will. 

F. A. Peek. 

Les elements moteurs de V emotion esthetique. G. Dromard. Rev. de 

Ph., VIII, 1, pp. 5-16. 

The work of art is not the copy of reality ; it is reality digested through a 
temperament, and rendered to an ideal form, that is to say, to the form of 
forms, to a form which does not exist, and yet includes in itself all existing 
forms. There is, therefore, in every work of art, a universal as well as an 
individual element. The latter proceeds from the elaboration of objective 
reality through a temperament, while the former is the effect of generali- 
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zation and abstraction. The individual element transmits personal tend- 
encies of the composer, while the universal element expresses general 
aspiration toward an ideal, which is nothing else but the sentiment of 
infinity in the finite. All artistic work can be defined as the transmission 
of the emotion from one temperament to another through the schema of 
reality. This schema of reality, which serves as a bridge between an artist 
and the admirer of his work, is nothing else but the ideal ; and the recon- 
stitution of that ideal into sensible reality, opened to infinity, is the whole 
secret of our emotion of art. Here is the value of the motor element, the 
r61e of personal activity, as the substratum of all our emotions of the 
aesthetic order, especially our poetic emotions. The majority of sestheticians 
think that poetry consists above all in suggestion, and this opinion is in 
perfect accord with the r61e which is here granted to the personal activity 
in the emotion of art. 

Taizo Nakashima. 

L ebjet de la psychologie. L .M. Billia. Rev. de Ph., VIII, 4, pp. 353— 

371- 

The author was inclined to believe that the reality of mental life was sensa- 
tion while self was pure abstraction. But, after careful study, he came to the 
conclusion that elementary sensation does not exist, that the abstraction is 
just that isolated sensation, and that the reality, if it exists at all, is Ego or 
self. The author thus came to the conclusion that the only veritable object 
of psychology is self, or soul, if we want to call it so, as Plato and all his 
followers have done. There is no internal fact which may not be the fact of 
self ; all mental facts must be conceived as the facts of self in their condition of 
being. One could even go a step further and say that, since all sensible 
things, all external facts, are only apprehended as perception, the other 
series of facts, the movements, the external universe, as far as we know 
them, can also be reduced to the states and modes of self. But this last 
inference belongs to a different thesis from the present one, to the thesis 
according to which all descriptive sciences can be brought to unity in psy- 
chology. Of course, the author's conception of psychology is wholly differ- 
ent from present empirical (analytical) psychology. 

Taizo Nakashima. 

Attention and Interest. W. H. Burnham. Am. J. Ps., XIX, I, pp. 14- 

18. 

The word ' interest ' is used in two senses : (1) to denote our permanent 
habits of perception ; (2) to represent a temporary affective state, complex 
in character. Attention is a reaction of the whole organism, comparable 
to the tropisms of plants and animals. We must suppose an affective 
state correlated with this reaction. This affective state is interest. The 
least we can say in this case is that interest is correlated with attention. If 
we use the word ' interest ' in the sense of a permanent habit of preper- 
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ception, what we mean is that our attention of the moment as prepercep- 
tion depends on our habits of preperception. If, however, we use the word 
•interest' in the other sense, meaning the affective state of the moment cor- 
related with attention, to say that attention depends upon interest is not in 
harmony with modern psychology. 

Taizo Nakashima. 

Psychology as Science of Self . Mary Whiton Calkins. J. of Ph., Psy., 
andSci. Meth., V, 1, pp. 12-20; 3, pp. 64-68; 5, pp. 113-122. 
One view regards psychology as the science of the functions of the psy- 
cho-physical organism. This view is inadequate, since it considers to- 
gether functions which must be distinguished as physiological and psychical. 
A second view, that of mind without body, seems to be held by no one 
to-day. A third and more satisfactory view holds that the self is distinct 
from the body but related to it. The objection that this view creates a gulf 
between mind and body is not effective, for the psychologist does not have 
to bridge it. Moreover, the objection would apply quite as well to either 
of the opposing views. The further objection, that psychology cannot be 
the science of the self because self-consciousness arises at a late stage in 
experience, is due to a failure to distinguish between the inchoate self-con- 
sciousness of each experience and reflective consciousness of the self. In 
the former sense, self-consciousness is always present when there is con- 
sciousness at all. But it will be asked : What is the nature of the relation 
existing between mind and body ? In reply it can be said that psychical 
facts may be partially explained by physical and physiological facts and 
more fully by biological facts ; but that none of the three can adequately 
explain consciousness as such. Such explanation must always remain 
secondary to the main purpose of the psychologist, the description of psychic 
facts qua psychic facts. The structural analysis, though essential, fails 
to include certain positive characteristics, persistence, inclusiveness, unique- 
ness, and relatedness, which do not belong either to ideas or to functions, 
but which are immediately experienced. The author appends an annotated 
summary of the results of a description of consciousness in terms of self. 
In this a careful distinction has been made between the immediately ex- 
perienced factors of consciousness and those reflectively attributed to it. 
The other-than-self has also been distinguished as personal or impersonal. 
To the author's general view it has been objected that self-psychology has 
no right to the use of structural analysis. To this she replies, that, since 
the conscious self is the concrete reality of which the idea is an abstraction, 
analysis is an essential though not an exhaustive account. Another 
criticism holds that the description of consciousness in terms of self is un- 
necessary. But the critic seems to yield the case by admitting that a con- 
sciousness of the personality of another belongs to sympathetic joy ; for a 
structural analysis cannot account for this. 

C. H. Williams. 
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ETHICS. 
La morale des idees-forces. D. Parodi. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 4, pp. 337— 

366. 

FouilleVs La morale des idees-forces, Vol. I, presents the long-delayed 
positive part of that author's philosophy, which was promised as early as 
1887. It is an attempt to give a scientific synthesis of all past ethical theo- 
ries on the basis of the central thought of his philosophy, that of idees-forces. 
The essence of this theory is the contention that all thought is impulsive in 
nature. All ideas tend to realize themselves in action. They only fail to 
do this, when they are hindered by some other idea which is stronger or 
equally strong. Thought is thus the beginning of all action, and moral 
conceptions are the source of moral actions. Moral actions, however, re- 
act upon moral ideals, and make them clearer. This fundamental concep- 
tion of idees-forces is applied to the specific problems of ethics in four books 
as follows : (1) the moral subject, and the altruism of conscience ; (2) the 
moral object, and the theory of objective values ; (3) the relation of sub- 
ject to object, and the theory of the highest good ; (4) the relation of sub- 
jects to each other, and the idees-forces of society. These books are pre- 
ceded by a long preface, and an equally long introduction, which twice 
repeat their substance. This confusion of plan is one of the faults of the 
book. The subject-matter also shows great confusion, especially in the 
treatment of the question whether ethics is a science, and in the criticism 
of the Kantian conceptions of autonomy and obligation. In spite of these 
faults, however, the book is suggestive, and often brilliant. 

A. H. Jones. 

Du role de la logique dans la formation scientifique du droit. E. 

Meynial. Rev. de Met., XVI, 2, pp. 164-189. 

In the juridical method, the role of logic is great, but not greater than 
that of feeling ; for the progress of logic must be retarded, accelerated, or 
directed by the course of impulsions which lie outside of reason, and which 
must be respected. Indeed, the supremacy could not be given to logic 
without risking loss of the authority of logic over the human mind, and, 
consequently, its social utility. Though the instrument of great currents 
of human sensibility, logic is, none-the-less, indispensable, particularly in 
the genesis of concepts of right. For the juridical concept of right began 
with a collection of isolated precepts, followed by a generalization of the 
common points which justified prohibitions. This can easily be traced in 
the genesis of Roman law. Next, there is substituted for prohibitions the 
concept of right, a purely logical element. Rights, thus abstracted, are 
compared and combined, and logical ties are established between them. 
All this is a logical work for social protection ; but, though a creative 
work, it is yet instrumental in the hands of sentiments of justice, of pity, 
and of the need of peace, indeed, of all the moral forces of an epoch. 
Logic only seems to make it acceptable, to consecrate the moral change 
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effected by society. But in this respect its value is great. Even the 
Roman acceptance of a sophism in order to maintain the appearance of 
logic was useful in order to preserve tradition. But logic, if unrestrained, 
may lead to absurdity if not to monstrosity. For instance, the principle of 
justice which made it necessary, in an age of false testimony, to obtain the 
confession of crime from the accused, was perverted by logic into a system 
of torture in order to get confession of crime. Moreover, logic has not only 
engendered social errors, but has consolidated and legitimized others by 
giving them a logical armor that has endured long after the popular senti- 
ment which provoked them. 

C. West. 



